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her only weakness, viz. treachery within her own borders, a
reference to the treason of the Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scroop,
and Sir Thomas Grey, who had taken bribes from the French to
murder the king "ere he take ship for France." The playgoers
are invited to transport themselves in fancy to Southampton,
there to await the King, who "is set from London" on bis way
to France.
Scene i. This scene introduces the swashbucklers, Nym and
Bardolph, and, later on, Pistol with his wife and their servant.
Bardolph is anxious to prevent a quarrel between Nym and
Pistol, but the former, apparently incensed against the Ancient
because of his marriage to Well Quickly who was "troth plight"
to Nym before the marriage, in somewhat vague threatening
language refuses to fall in with Bardolph's suggestion, that the trio
shall be "three sworn brothers to France," and upon the entrance
of Pistol there is some mock-heroic sword-drawing on the part of
Nym and Pistol, which, however, is checked by Bardolph, who
swears that he will run him " that strikes the first stroke up to
the hilts," whereupon the two become friends, especially as
Pistol promises to give Nym a noble and "liquor likewise" in
settlement of the eight shillings owed to him by the Ancient.
The scene ends with the exit of the three, on their way to solace
Sir John Falstaff, whom the Hostess, after inspecting the
knight at the invitation of the servant, reports to be "most
lamentable to behold," his illness being due, as Nym and Pistol
remark, to the coolness of the Bang, who "hath run bad
humours on the knight."
Scene 1L The scene opens-in the council chamber at South-
ampton with Exeter, Bedford, and Westmoreland, who express
their abhorrence of the traitorous lords, and their surprise that the
King should be so bold "to trust these traitors" of whose
designs he has full knowledge, although they "do bear them-
selves smooth and even," little suspecting that, in the words of
Exeter, "they shall be apprehended by and by."
The King, accompanied by the three, enters and leads them to
an exhibition of their, duplicity by first asking them whether
with such loyalty and bravery as he carries with him he shall
not cut a passage "through the forces of France." The Lords
fall into the trap thus laid for them and declare that "never was
monarch better feared or loved," after which Henry entices them
into deeper depths of duplicity when he enjoins Exeter to
" enlarge the man committed yesterday " to prison for railing
"against our person," for they declaim against this merciful
course as likely " by sufferance " to breed " more of such a kind,"
little dreaming that they are knelling their own doom in their
pretended zeal for the proper punishment of the King's enemies.
Henry, in veiled irony, praises the "dear care and tender
preservation of our person " shown by the three, but resolves to